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UR OTHER WAR AIM 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES AS MIRRORED IN THE SIROIS REPORT 


HROUGHOUT heroic Britain, the civil 
T population is -cheerfully enduring priva- 
ns and suffering of a kind which, down to 
present World War, were reserved for the 
vhting forces. Without complaint, those who 
n workshops, factories, mines and offices in 
Old Country have accepted longer working 
urs, recurrent overtime, absence of holidays, 
from air-raids while at work, 


hysical risks 


luntary A.R.P. spare-time duties, rationing, 
ivy taxation, loss of individual freedom and 
d-won trade union privileges—and all for 
at? Firstly, out of the fear of Hiutlerism 
| out of a fixed determination to preserve 
principles of democracy against the assaults 
totalitarianism : but secondly, also out of hope 
r something better than the Old World of 

war days, which bred Huitlerism. Thus 
cir courage is steeled by a positive, as well 
a negative, war aim—this positive aim be- 
to achieve a society wherein social security 
d social justice shall become realities instead 
tenuous ideals. This aspect of Britain’s war 
is has not been emphasized as loudly as the 
overwhelming, 
that of 


er, more immediate and 


ugh more negative, war aim 
rushing Hitlerism. Yet it has been growingly 
tirmed by national leaders in Britain and else- 


re 
C. 


Bevin’s War Aims. Take for example the 
lress given by Mr. Ernest Bevin, British 
inister of Labour and National Service, to 
Rotary Club of London, on November 20, 
4). A Rotary Club consists of business men 
‘capitalists’, as the old-time agitator would 
| them yet these were the ideas which 
Minister called upon these business men to 


nize, as voicing the aspirations of the com- 


mon people in the present war. Mr. Bevin 
said * “] 


should not be led into the mistakes we made in 


think the time has come when we 


the last war, of merely indulging in high-flown 
platitudes about ‘homes for heroes’ and things 
of that kind, simply to stimulate the people. 
Now ts the time when thoughtful people ought 
to be considering the real social implications of 
the war. If I had to give a reason for the funda- 
mental cause of the struggle, I should not attri- 
bute it solely to Hitler, or even to the domina- 
tion of the Prussians, who have caused the final 
blow to be struck. One has to go deeper. After 
the last war there was a failure to recognize that 
it was largely, as indeed this one is, a great 
civil war in which there is a contest which must 
in the end determine what is to be the final 
basis of government itseli—whether we are to 
be ruled from the top, or whether we must have 
government responsible to the people. 

Unemployment has been the devil that has 
driven the masses in large areas of the world 
to turn to dictators. You can indulge in all the 
great cleverness of your diplomats, you can 
hold your narrow circles or your receptions, 
you can bask in the sunshine of kings and 
rulers as much as you like; but a growing edu- 
cation of the proletariat, and a failure to satisfy 
new demands economically, will undermine all 
the cleverness of statesmen or diplomats. You 
cannot have social security on the basis of the 
present Life 
motive, and we have been taught that the only 


economic order. must have a 


motive for energy, production, and enterprise is 
profit. If profit can be the only motive, then 


the natural corollary is economic disorder, and 


that will bring you back to the same position 


*As reported in the Manchester Guardian (Eng- 
land), November 21, 1940. 
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as you are in now, ever recurring. I want to 
give you a new motive for industry and for 
life. I suggest that at the end of this war, and 
indeed during the war, we accept social security 
life. 
That does not mean that all profits or surpluses 


as the main motive of all our national 
would be wiped out; but it does mean that the 
whole of your economy, finance, organization, 
science, and everything would be directed to- 
gether to social security, not for a small middle 
class or for those who may be mere possessors 
of property, but for the community as a whole. 
The greatest social implication arising out of 
this war, to achieve which everyone must be 
willing to place their all on the altar, is the 
effort to get rid of that horrible queue outside 
the labour exchanges. You have to stop that, 
or stop the whole educational system. You can- 
not give teaching without satisfying; you only 
intensify suffering. Better leave the masses un- 
taught than give them a double appetite, both 
of stomach and of head, then not satisfy either. 
| am afraid that at the end of this war, unless 
the community is seized with the importance 
of this, you may well slip into the most revolu- 
though | don’t mind revolu 


What | 


revi uti mn of 


tionary action 
tions if they are well directed. 
blind 
men that is undirected and that ends in disaster 
that 
citizen should be directing his mind not to 


am 
horrified at is a starving 


for the whole community. J urge every 
tiding over an immediate diffi ulty, but to be- 
ginning the building of new foundations now. 
How long can we stand great combines not 
producing for plenty, but restricting enterprise 
hecause of capital investment? All the great 
resources that nature has given us can produce 
social security and social standing compared 
with which the present form of your balance 
sheet will look insignificant and paltry. I am 


‘What 


My war aims are summed up in the phrase, 


sometimes asked are your war aims? 


‘The motive of our life should be social secur- 


ity’. It is no good going to the teeming mil- 
lions of Europe and other parts of the world 

You 
have got to offer a new feeling of hope, and 
old 


country would begin to shape and direct it now 


and talking merely Gladstonian liberty. 


example is better than precept. If this 


and begin to weave it into its own economi 
while the present struggle is going on, 
would be the best answer to Hitler.” 

These words of Mr. Bevin are just as n 
applicable to Canada as they are to Great 
Britain — in fact, more so. For ever since 1006 
Britain has been a land of experiment. wit! 
social reform; an effort, belated indeed, 
spasmodic in progress, has been made to cate! 
up with that immense deficiency of human wel 
fare which the nineteenth century passed on t 
the twentieth century, as the price to be paid 
industrialization and 


for hasty commercial 


supremacy. Problems of health, housing, un 


il 


employment, old age, education, hours of work 


all had to 


be met by a flow of legislation, which during 


accidents, holidays, motherhood 


the past thirty-five years has provided the Old 
Country with an elaborate array of social ser 
vices, equal to those of any other great country 
of the world. Yet even the sum total of thes: 
services availed little to allay the plague of un 
employment during the 1930's. And the words 
of Mr. Bevin indicate how keenly the British 
working man today in the midst of war 

looks forward to a post-War transformation of 
society, which will do away with that “social 
insecurity” which all the social reforms of fort) 
years past have failed to cure. Now the farmer 
and the industrial worker, the clerk and th 
teacher in Canada to-day, share the aspirations 
voiced by Mr. Bevin. But, when they look 
round upon Canada, they see that 


hardly yet entered that earlier stage of social 


she has 


reform through which Britain was beginning 
to pass before the last World War. Many im 
portant social services are lacking or under 
developed ; the provision made for them varies 
widely from one Province to another ; there has 
been in Canada no “New Deal” such as has 
invigorated the course of social reform in th 
U.S.; and now the failure of the nine Provinces 
to agree to implement the Sirois Report has 
postponed the making of even those constitu 
tional changes which would have provided Can 
ada with more effective national machinery 
bringing about social reforms. In any case, |! 
state of war is inimical to the progress of 


social services, because all available money 1s 
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uired for national defence. Thus, during 


time except in so far as emergency 
sures may be taken arising out of war 
essities — the debit side of social reform 
unts; ground is lost, and abuses multiply. 
the same time, war stimulates such hopes 
| plans as those voiced by Mr. Bevin. As 
sent hardships are endured, determination 
ws stronger. to plan for a better future. 
In the volumes of the Sirois Report and the 
irious attendant studies prepared for the Com- 
ission while it was deliberating, lies buried 
mass of information about the state of the 
people of Canada to-day, and their urgent need 
hetter social services. Let us see what sort 
of a blueprint can be drawn on the basis of 
these reports, outlining the kind of social prob- 
lems we shall be called upon to solve as soon 


is victory has been achieved, and peace returns. 


Can Canada Afford Social Security? 
(hough a small nation in terms of population 
i.e. she contains less than 1% of the world’s 
population), Canada ranks high in economic 
position. Industrially, she ranks eighth, and in 
total foreign trade, sixth, among the nations of 
the world, whilst in national income per head 
she stood seventh among the nations in 1937. 
In the same year Canada’s total national in- 
me was $3829-millions, or $377 (U.S. funds ) 
per head of the population.* This income was 
livided as follows: 
$2436-millions paid out in wages and salaries 

451-millions paid out in interest and divi- 

dends on investments 

+39-millions represented the profits — of 

farmers 
3605-millions the profits of industry and other 
business 
138-millions were spent on education and 
public welfare. 
the last fifteen years, the national income 
violently fluctuated, from a high peak of 
1929 to a $2632- 


$4719-millions in low of 


*According to income-tax returns filed in 1940 
were 483 persons in Canada with incomes of 
$50,000 or more, 1433 persons with incomes between 
$25,000 and $50,000 and 9901 persons with incomes 
om $10,000 to $25,000 a year. Thus little more 
1/1000th of the population receives over 1/6th of 
national income! 


millions in 1933. 


ada’s national 


3etween 1929 and 1933, Can- 
income declined 44%. During 
the years of the economic depression, the burden 
of loss fell very unequally on different places 
and on different sections of society. For ex- 
ample, the average income per head fell between 
1928-29 and 1933— 
in Saskatchewan from $478 to $135 (a loss 
of 72%) 
in Ontario from $549 to $310 (a loss of 44% ) 
in Nova Scotia from $322 to $207 (a loss of 
30% ). 
Again, during the same period, the average in- 
come of a Prairie farmer fell 94% — but of a 
The 


average fisherman lost 72% of his income, and 


farmer in Eastern Canada, only 64%. 


the average worker in an expert industry, 50% ; 
but the average worker in a ‘sheltered’ occupa- 
tion (i.e. producing for the home market) lost 
only 30%, whilst the average income drawn 
from bonds, farm mortgages, insurance, etc. 
rose 13%. 

In 1937 the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments together spent $996-million, of which 
$88-million 


million on 


went on national defence; $123- 
$252-millions on 


public welfare.* Down to Munich, Canada was 


education; and 
one of the most economical countries in mili- 
tary expenditure, spending in 1937 less than 
$3 per head on defence, as compared with $4/% 
in the Argentine, $8'% in France, nearly $8 in 
the United States, and $2714 in the United 
Kingdom. At the 1931, the 
average working man in Canada earned just 
$18 a (agricultural, $6.13; all 
other industries, $19.6). 


last census in 


under week 
There is no reason 
to suppose that the wage level has risen sub- 
stantially since then. 
third of 


Accordingly, about one- 
male one-half of 
female wage-earners receive less than $450 a 
year, while 58% of the men and 80% of the 
women receive less than $950 a year. Accord- 


wage-earners and 


ing to the Sirois Report, “the majority have 

*In the Province of Quebec, it is estimated, the 
Roman Catholic Church supplies social services to the 
value of $10 millions annually — services usually and 
mainly performed by the Government in other prov- 
inces. See Labour Legtslation and Social Services in 
the Province of Quebec, a study prepared for the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. By 
Esdras Minville. 
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little or no margin to use for buying protection 
against the major threats to their security. This 
condition is not peculiar to Canada; it faces all 
industrial countries. The basic fact is that the 
worker and his family have little or no protec- 
tion fundamental hazards. 


against certain 


These are — serious illness, unemployment, old 


Me st 


countries have come to the conclusion that it 


age, premature death and _ invalidity. 


is good public policy to aid the worker in plan- 
ning a defence against the shattering impact of 
these hazards, rather than to allow him and 
his family to remain potential public charges”. 
Hfow far does Canada aid the worker in this 


way ? 


Labour Legislation. According to Dr. 
A. E. Grauer,* one of the experts employed by 
the Sirois Commission, “As far as labour legis- 
lation is concerned, Canada is one of the back- 
There is a marked lack of 
uniformity in the laws prevailing in the differ- 


ward countries”. 


ent Provinces, on such subjects as child labour, 
safety and health in factories, hours of work, 
minimum wages, workmen’s compensation, and 
holidays. During the past twenty years, the 
Office at 
adopted a large number of conventions provid- 


International Labour Geneva has 
ing for fair standards, which, if observed, would 
protect and level up the conditions of the work- 
ers of different countries. Down to the begin- 
ning of 1938, Canada stood only fortieth among 
the countries of the world, listed in order of 
the number of conventions which they have 
ratified. While countries such as Great Britain, 
with thirty ratifications, Chile with 33, Ireland 
and Netherlands 
Jugo-Slavia with 21, stood high up in the list, 


felgium with 27, the and 
Canada had only ratified four conventions — 
the same number as Albania and the Dominican 
Republic. Not a single international convention 
has been implemented by all the Provinces of 
Canada, either technically or in substance ; and 
no Province has put into effect the standards 
of any substantial number of these international 
conventions. Actually, of course, Canadian 
workers enjoy higher standards than the work- 
*Zabour Legislation. A study prepared for the 


Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 
ty A. E. Grauer. (Ottawa), p. 174. 


ers of many of the countries which have rati 
these conventions ; and she could therefore | 
ratified them herself without much sacrifice 
with the knowledge that she was encouraging 
thereby the raising of standards in countries 
whose industries were based on cheap labour 
The reason for Canada’s poor record of ratifi 
cation lies in the fact that there is a division of 
jurisdiction about labour legislation betwe: 
the Dominion Government and the Provinces: 
therefore there is no effective constitutional 
method of implementing international conven 
tions, and no way of securing co-operation he 
tween the Provinces in making standards of 
labour legislation uniform. 


Child Labour. Take the 


labour. There are laws varying from province 


case of child 
to province, regulating the employment of child 
ren in various types of occupation. But “ther 
is no statute in any Province dealing only wit! 
child labour, and forbidding employment of any 
kind below a specified age. In all the Provinces 
there are numerous occupations followed by 
children which are unregulated. Among thes 
are work about gardens or on farms, construc 
tion jobs, and domestic work. 
child hotels. 


restaurants, offices, in messenger work, or in 


Only a few 
Provinces control labour in 
delivery work for dairies, bakeries, ete. 
Manitoba is the only Province that has intro 
duced legislation to limit the hours of employ 
ment of children before and after school’”.* 


Hours of Work. Take again hours of work 

a matter coming partly under Dominion, 
partly under Provincial jurisdiction. “Strictly 
speaking,” says Dr. Grauer, “none of the Do 
concerning 
hours is up to the standard of the I.L.0.” For 
example, there is no statutory limitation 


minion Parliament’s legislation 


hours for seamen and workers in inter-Provin 
cial transportation ; whereas international legis 


lation stipulates an eight-hour day and a fort) 


eight-hour week. Of the Provinces, British 
Columbia has gone furthest, and the Maritini 
Provinces the least distance, towards imp! 
menting international legislation. Since the \\ 


*Tabour Legislation, p. 12. 
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n, the effect of various Orders in Council 
ened to help step up war production, has 
to open the door to a considerable increase 
orking hours. It is said that there are to- 
firms in Ontario where a working week of 
ty hours is in operation, without overtime 
In this respect, Canada is slow to learn the 
n already learnt in Britain — that longer 
rs do not mean more efficiency and greater 
put, even under war-time emergency condi- 
Canadian industry is also backward in its 
ision of paid holidays for employees. Only 
public services and larger industrial units 
provide workers with an annual holiday with 
It is still only too common that the em- 
lovee must take holidays at his own expense ; 
| worse, must lose his pay if he is kept away 
m work through illness. Even the legisla- 
ion requiring one day’s rest in seven, which is 
lowed by religious sanction, as well as being 
supported by economic and social argument, is 
partial and badly enforced. Neither Dominion 
Provincial legislation in Canada fully imple- 
ents the I.L.O. convention for a weekly day 
rest for all workers in industry. Provincial 
legislation on this subject varies considerably, 
vith that of Alberta being the most compre- 
hensive; but it is common knowledge that the 
niorcement of what laws there are on the sub- 
ct is poor. Yet upon the success of this legis- 
lation depends (a) 


vhich requires a period of rest and recupera- 


the worker’s efficiency, 


ion; (b) his leisure, through which he may 
hecome a better citizen; and (c) the length of 
is working life, and security against being 
burnt out” at an early age, and becoming 
nemployable. 


Wage Regulation. As regards wages, most 
the Provinces 


have minimum wage acts, 
ose purpose is “to provide a ‘bottom’ for the 
ructure of wages, to prevent labour from 
lcteriorating physically and perhaps in other 
s... . Generally speaking, it is supposed 

he established at a bare subsistence level’. 
ally these Acts apply to all industries ex- 
agriculture and domestic service, and men 


within their scope as well as women. Few 


of the Provinces, however, have made an at- 
tempt to determine what the cost of living for 
workers actually is, or to make provision for 
changes in minimum rates according to changes 
in cost of living —as in Australia. Thus, ‘one 
finds minimum rates of wages established in one 
Province for men (and presumably for their 
families) which are lower in some categories 
than the rates established in an adjoining Prov- 
ince for women”. In addition to minimum wage 
laws, five of the Provinces have legislation con- 
trolling standard rates of wages and conditions 
Quebec, the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act (1934 and 1935) en- 


ables the Government to make legally binding 


of work. Thus, in 


agreements about wages and hours, ete. reach- 


ed between employers and “associations of em- 


ployees”. This represents a first step towards 
conferring self-government in wages and hours 
upon the industry itself. In Ontario and other 
Provinces there is no recognition either of 
trade unions or collective agreements, as such, 
but the 


Government standards 


agreed upon by a conference of the employers 


may enforce 
and workers in an industry. Quebec has also a 
Fair Wage Law, which provides for arbitra- 
tion on wages and working conditions in the 
case of wage-earners not protected by collec- 
tive agreements. 


Factory Acts. In regard to factory legis- 
lation, most of the Provinces have laws de- 
claring it unlawful to keep a factory in such 
a condition that the health of any worker or 
any class of worker is liable to be injured. In 
most foreign countries these general laws are 
reinforced by administrative regulations con- 
cerning health and safety generally, or applying 
to specific cases, e.g. women and young per- 
sons, or covering certain dangerous machinery 
or processes. But in Canada, although the 
Lieut.-Governor in Council in each Province 
possesses authority to make such regulations, 
only in Quebec and to a more limited extent in 
Ontario have any such regulations been made 
for the protection of workers in factories. This 
means that the main responsibility for carrying 
out the laws in detail falls on the factory in- 


*Tabour Legislation, p. 97. 
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spector. According to Dr. Grauer,* “the powers 
of the inspector are broad, and in every case 
include the power to prosecute an alleged offen- 
der. However, the general practise is to warn 
the employer first, and to explain the require- 
ments of the law where they do not seem to 
have been understood. In some Provinces this 
practise has developed into a policy of seldom 


Most 


the same attitude to infringements of labour 


prosecuting. Provinces do not take 
legislation that they do, for instance, to viola- 
tion of traffic laws. This statement is true re- 
garding adequacy of staff, willingness to prose- 
cute, and penalties for subsequent offences.” 
\ccording to the Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads (1935) “In all Canada there are only 
seventy general factory or minimum wage 1In- 
spectors, of whom sixteen at least have had only 
an elementary public school education, or less 
of whom none seems to have had university 
This 


Royal Commission on the Textile 


training” Commission, and also the 
Industry 
(1938) found evidence of considerable evasion 
of labour legislation. Specific reference was 
made to conditions in certain natural silk mills 
and to the high temperature and humidity in 
cotton mills. There is, of course, a close con- 
nection between factory legislation and the un- 


employment problem. “Non-enforcement of 


factory acts, for instance, may lead to early un- 
workers and_ their 


employability, and cause 


families to become public charges”. 

Workmen’s Compensation. It is in the 
field of workmen's compensation that Canada’s 
laws show to the best 


labour advantage. 


\ccording to Dr. Grauer,* “the administration 
of workmen's compensation is an established 
function of Provincial Governments, and one 
that on the whole has been carried out efficient- 
ly. It is not a field characterized by overlapping 
or wastefulness in administration, In this, more 
than in any other field of labour legislation, 
there is a marked tendency towards uniformity 
The 
Canadian legislation compares very favourably 
Its chief differ- 


ence from the international legislation is in its 


of standards, as between the Provinces. 
with that in the United States. 


». 165 


scope : in Canada, workers employed in th« 


hazardous employments, such as shops 


commercial establishments, do not come wide; 
the compensation acts, whereas practically) 
workers are covered by the International ( 
vention.” 


1 


Trade Unions. On the other hand, 
practise of collective bargaining between 
ployer and employed has not, down to the out 
break of the present War, received much ¢1 
couragement or protection from the State. |; 
spite of the Trade Union Act of 1872, the leg 
status of trade unions in Canada has been 

satisfactory; and the hostile attitude of 1 

employers to collective bargaining has defeat 
the chief purpose of unions in organizing 

bring about 


greater equality in bargaining 


power. For many years past, Canada has 


suffered from costly industrial disputes about 
the recognition of unions or dismissals of em 
The 


trade unions has been handicapped by several 


ployees for union activity. progress 


factors: (a) the variation in attitude among t! 
different Provinces towards the right of work 
ers to form trade unions and bargain collec 
tively; (b) contradictory interpretations by th 
law courts of the right of peaceful picketing; 
(c) refusal of the law to enforce agreements 
and trusts arrived at by trade unions becaus 
they are organizations whose purposes are 
restraint of trade; (d) variations from Prov 
ince to Province in the liability of trade unions 
in actions for damages. In 1936 the number oi 
trade unionists in Canada (including Trades 
and Labour Congress, All-Canadian Congress 
Canadian Labour and Catholic 
Unions) was estimated at about 320,000. 
Since the War 


1939, the position of trade unions has beet 


Federation of 


outbreak of in September 
modified by the nature of Canada’s war effort 
and by certain steps taken by the Dominio 
Government, by means of Orders in Council 

Thus, in Novembe: 
1939, an Order in Council extended the Indus 
trial Disputes Investigation Act (which in ti 


regulate labour conditions. 


of peace applied to only a few industries ) 
cover all disputes between employers and 


ployees engaged in war work. This Act p 
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nes the right to strike until a Board of Con- 
ition representing both employers and em- 
vees has met to investigate the matter in 
pute. In June 1940, a further Order in 
uncil was issued laying down ten guiding 
inciples for the regulation of labour condi- 
ns. Among these principles were the recog- 
tion of freedom of employees to join trade 
ions and to bargain collectively with their 
ployers; also a promise that any suspension 
the privileges won by labour in the past 
ould be understood as applying only for the 
eriod of the War. 
Six 1940, a 


further Order in Council instructed Concilia- 


months later, in December 
ion Boards to act on the principle of stabilizing 
age rates as far as possible on the basis of 
e rates prevailing between 1926 and 1929; 
il that if any further rises were to be given, 
hey should take the form of a “wartime cost 
living bonus”, varying according to the rise 
This Order 


Council again reaffirmed the promise that 


fall of cost of living statistics. 


any existing agreement about working con- 
litions were suspended in the interests of war 
roduction, such suspensions should be official- 
recorded in order that the original agree- 
ent should be restored when the War is over. 

Old Age Pensions. Like most civilized 
uuntries, Canada makes public provision for 
itizens who themselves ade- 


cannot supp rt 


uately in their old age. The Dominion Gov- 
nment contributes to an old age pension 
vstem, administered by the Provinces; the 
oney is found by the taxpayer, and no part 
contributions from the 


it is taken out of 


itizen himself. Nearly 50% of people over 
venty years of age in Canada receive pensions, 


The 


ntage of pensioners to the total population 


hich average $16.70 per month. per- 


er seventy years varies from Province to 


rovinee: e.g. from 59.6% in New Brunswick, 
31.1% in Prince Edward Island. No country 


s a higher age level than Canada for non- 


ntributory old age pensions; yet the cost of 


system in this country is rapidly becoming 
rious. The introduction of the contributory 


inciple would make a downward extension of 


the age limit possible. “A generous age limit, 
say at sixty, would undoubtedly mean Govern- 
mental contribution, but not necessarily an add- 
The 


speed-up of modern industry has meant that 


ed cost for Governments. increasing 
more and more workers become incapable of 
supporting themselves, some between the ages 
of forty and sixty. Periodic business depres- 
sions, which literally wipe out the savings of 
large sections of the working-class, intensify 
To take off the labour market 
those workers between the ages of 60 and 70 


this trend, 


who have jobs, would open up a type of posi- 
tion that the unemployed between the ages of 
40 and 60 can fill.”* 

Housing. twentieth 


every civilized country has had to face a hous- 


During the century, 


first, the 
lower-paid wage earners are unable to pay 


ing problem which takes two forms: 


enough rent to make it profitable for private 
enterprise to supply them with satisfactory 
accommodation ; second, this leads to bad social 
conditions, which compel remedial action by the 
Government. In Canada this normal housing 
problem has been complicated by conditions 
peculiar to a young country rapid growth, 
inflated real estate values, speculative activities, 
influx of poor immigrants, and lack of planning. 
To quote Dr. Grauer :* “There is an absolute 
shortage of houses in Canada. This shortage 
presses hardest on the low-income groups, and 
leads to over-crowding. Over-crowding means 
that large numbers of people live under in- 
sanitary and undesirable conditions a condi- 
tion tending to physical and moral deteriora- 
tion of whole districts; that is, to slums. Even 
where the word ‘slums’ is still not applicable, 
bad housing inevitably results in most unde- 
sirable social conditions. . . . The social results 
are seen in the health, morality, employability 
and general attitude of the occupants of these 
houses. The physical conditions of the dwell- 


ings, over-crowding, lack of fresh air and 


sunlight, inadequate water and sanitary con- 
*Public Assistance and Social Insurance, by A. E 
Grauer (Appendix to the Sirois Report), p. 71. 
*Housing, by A. E. Grauer. A Study prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations, p. 49. 
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veniences, improper facilities for food storage, 
filth, 


infant mortality, and ill- 


dampness, vermin and result in a high 


rate of tube culosis, 


ness from infectious diseases. In combination 
with a bad residential environment, such condi- 
tions conduce to juvenile delinquency, vice, 
crime, and the demoralization of family life”. 

\ccording to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, from 1932 to 1934 not more than one-third 
of the number of houses required to accommo- 
date the increased population of the Dominion 
1934, Toronto had 


an estimated shortage of 14,000 dwelling units. 


was actually provided. In 
Similarly, in 1938 an official Report estimated 
that Montreal would require at least 20,000 
new dwellings in the next five years. Winni- 
May 1938 to lack 6,600 
(1932) 4,000. In 1935 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics revealed that 
© of the households of Montreal, 


15% of those of Toronto, and 25% 


peg was estimated in 


houses, and Halifax 


over 25° over 
of those 
of Winnipeg have accommodation of less than 
one room per person. An intensive Survey of 
1332 dwellings in Toronto, undertaken in 1934, 
revealed that 28% were in bad repair, 82% 
had no heating except stoves, 58% were damp, 


10% had 


verminous, 


smells inside and out, 55% were 
had 
either none, or unsatisfactory inside toilets. A 
similar Survey of 4216 dwellings in Montreal 
in 1937 that 68% 
hathtub, 23% were infested with cockroaches, 
17% while 30% had their 
water closet located in the kitchen. Again, of 


3529 dwellings occupied by relief recipients in 


59% lacked baths, and 39% 


revealed were without a 


and with bedbugs, 


Ottawa, over 64% were inadequately heated, 
over 31% had no hath, over 24% had no room 
equipped for cooking, and 18% were infested 
with vermin. 

“At the present time,” writes Dr. Grauer,* 
“the Dominion is the only level of Government 
that shows a real appreciation of the housing 
problem as a whole. Although constitutional 
responsibility for housing rests with the Prov- 
inces, the Dominion enacted legislation in this 
field during the present depression first to stim- 
ulate employment and subsequently on broader 


grounds. The various actions of the Dominion 


*ITousing, p. 60. 


Page 


taken as a whole provide a reasonably c« 

prehensive attack upon the housing proble: 

In the Dominion Housing Act of 1935, thy 
Government first made loans available for pros 
pective builders of houses — chiefly for tly 
purpose of stimulating the building indust 
and reducing unemployment. In 1936 the Honx 
Improvement Plan was launched, providing 
loans for the repair and improvement of exist 


ing homes. Lastly, the National Housing Act 


of 1938 provided subsidies through municipal 


ities or public utility bodies for building low- 
rental houses ; tax relief was also given to thos 
building such houses. In view of its constitu 
tional limitations in the field of housing, the 
Dominion Government had to base its policy 
on the co-operation of the Municipal and Pro 
vincial Governments. However, “It has don 
two essential things: it has provided leader 


ship and financial assistance. It has put the 


pro 


grammes squarely on the shoulders of muni 


responsibility for initiating housing 
cipal authorities and community leaders. 
If the scheme is to be a success, the Provincial 
Governments must be prepared immediately to 
grant to the municipalities such powers and 
guarantees as will enable them to take advan 
tage of the Dominion legislation. It remains 
to be seen then whether divided authority will 
be any more successful in achieving results in 
the field of 
other fields”’. 


The outbreak of war not only put a stop 


low-rental houses than it has in 


to operations under the National Housing Act 
of 1938, but has brought a new and intensified 
housing problem in those areas where military 
needs and war construction have caused special 
local concentrations of population. For emet 

gency purposes, rent control by the Govern 
ment has been introduced in those areas. This 
repeats the situation which prevailed in Britau 
during the last war, when the pre-war hous 
ing shortage was greatly aggravated by wai 
conditions, and the effect of emergency rent 
control proved merely to aggravate the hou 

ing shortage, and leave the country facing a! 
acute housing crisis when peace returned. 


Health. 


Sixty-five years ago, Disraeli di 


Ten 





ed that “the first consideration of any Gov- 
But 
statement can hardly be held to be true of 


nent must be the health of the people”. 


adian Governments. “It is generally ac- 
ted among public health doctors,” reports 
Grauer,* “that a complete programme of 
lic health aimed at prevention (i.e. exclus- 
of institutional care) could be inaugurated 
cost of from $2 to $2% per capita (per 
um). It can be said with assurance, 
vever, that public health expenditures on 
vention in Canada do not approach this 
ure.” In 1928 the Chief Medical Officer 
Health for estimated that “the 


ount spent on preventive medicine from all 


Ontario 


irces was the equivalent of 61 cents per 
id; while in 1936-37, the per capita expendi- 
ture of the Provincial authorities in Canada on 
main preventive aspects of public health 
vas 24 cents. Up to the present, Canada, like 
he United States, has not accepted the broad 
iew of the scope of public health, which has 

in Europe to the general introduction of 
mpulsory health insurance for the wage- 
ining class, supplemented by other forms 
social insurance such as maternal allowance 
In Canada, the de- 
clopment of public health has been patchy and 


nd invalidity pensions. 


ncomplete, with striking variations from 
vince to province. 

Thus, of the total deaths from tuberculosis 
Canada (exclusive of Indians), 62% occur 
Ouebee and the Maritime Provinces, al- 
of the 


incidence of this disease is 


hough these only contain about 37% 
The 


hound up with the prevalence of low incomes. 


pulation, 


he root of the trouble is poverty. The poorest 


unicipalities have by far the highest rates 


tuberculosis; and they find it impossible 
pay for treatment of the cases that should 
treated, and so they continue to have high 
es. If grants-in-aid could be made by the 
minion to the 


highest rates of tuberculosis, the incidence 


Government Provinces with 
this “poverty disease” could be levelled down 
ughout the country. 


*Public Health, by A. E. 


for the Royal 
] 


Grauer. 
ommission on 


A Study pre- 
Dominion-Pro 


C 
il Relations, p. 72. 


In the control of venereal disease, Canada is 
More 
clinics with more and better-remunerated per- 


not one of the progressive countries. 


sonnel are needed; also more intensive educa- 


tional propaganda and better provision of 
facilities for treating sufferers living in sparsely- 
settled areas. 

child 
show that protection of the health of mothers 
and young children in Canada is not as good 
as current standards of public health call for. 
Canada’s maternal mortality rate is substantial- 
ly higher than that of England and Wales, 
New Zealand, and even Eire 


In maternal and welfare, statistics 


not to speak 
of such countries as Norway, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Belgium and Hungary. Her infant 
mortality rate is double that of New Zealand, 
and far higher than that of Australia, the 
British Isles and the United States. Maternal 
and infant hygiene are largely a matter of 
careful nursing at the time of birth; but in 
Canada well over 50% of the population has 
no nursing service for expectant mothers. As 
far as children at school are concerned, “There 
is on the whole good medical inspection in the 
primary schools in urban areas and health units, 
with the service usually much poorer in rural 
areas. In the secondary and higher levels of 
schooling, medical inspection is spotty. 

To sum up, provisions for maternal, infant, pre- 
school and school hygiene are hit-and-miss 
throughout Canada”’.* 

Similarly, sanitary measures with regard to 
food are far from uniform. Thus “a substantial 
proportion of the public receives little protec- 
tion as far as_ the 


concerned”, 


retailing of meat is 
Again, neither of the principal 
requirements for milk safety — milk 


pr duction on the subsequent 


clean 
and 
are met with in 
ee idl 

communities in Canada. 


farm, 
pasteurization — numerous 
In public sanitation 
generally, “Only five of the Provinces have 
sanitary engineers, and it is doubtful if all of 
these services are sufficiently staffed”. The 
broader aspects of sanitation, such as town- 
planning, have received comparatively little 


attention. Only two Provinces, Ontario and 


*Public Health, p. 36. 
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(Juebec, have separate divisions for industrial 
the new science which is concerned 


health 


hygiene 


with conditions in the factories 
especially the setting up of standards of light- 
ing, ventilation, suppression of noise, regula- 
tion of fatigue and speed, reduction of hazards, 
ev. 

In mental hygiene, Canada is definitely 
“No Province has sufficient facili- 


le Ok 


Overcrowding in 


backward. 


ties, institutional or otherwise, to after 
even major psychoses. 
mental institutions in Canada is of such pro- 
portions as to constitute a national disgrace”. 
More 


with earlier diagnosis and provision of con- 


institutional accommodation is needed, 


valescent homes and semi-sheltered forms of 
occupation for the mentally deficient. 
In the treatment of cancer, “all Provinces 


have made a start towards supplying early 
diagnosis and treatment, but some are much 
in advance of others. In every Province, how- 
ever, there is much room for substantial devel- 
opment in the use of cancer clinics in educating 
the medical profession and the general public, 
and in studying the facts of the diseases as 
recorded in case data”. 

The health 


link in the Canadian organization of 
health. 


local services are the weakest 

public 
The existing political units of local 
Government are often entirely inadequate as 
units for health administration. Grouping of 
municipalities into health units is the com 
monly accepted solution of this problem; but 


health 


some of the Provinces are not 


even in the Provincial services there 
are many gaps; 
populous enough to afford a complete health 


The 


Department of Health would be the best method 


service establishment of a Dominion 
of promoting uniform standards of health prac- 
tise, giving leadership to research and educa- 
tion, and dealing with inter-Provincial health 
proble ms. 


Education. 


jects 


Education is one of the sub- 


which received scant attention in the 


Sirois Report. It was one of the few social 
services into which no special study was made 
by the Commissioners. Most of their references 


to the subject take the form of explaining why 


education cannot be treated on all-fours with 
the other social services, for whose develop 
ment the Report recommends sweeping chanves 
in| Dominion-Provincial relations. However. 
there is ample evidence to be found outside th 
Report of the need for the establishment o 
national standards, the removal of variations 
and anomalies, and the improvement of admin 
istration in education. How comes it that th 
Columbia  contribut: 
(1937) nearly $12'% per head to the cost of 
education, while the inhabitants of New Bruns- 


inhabitants of British 


wick contribute just over $6 and the inhabitants 
of Prince Edward Island under $6 per head? 
Why should children in the country have fewe: 
educational opportunities than those in towns 

particularly fewer opportunities of attending 
high school or university? Again, children in 


rural areas receive less medical attention at 
school, and are taught by worse-paid and less 
qualified teachers than in towns. The astonish 
ing variations in teachers’ salaries between town 
and country and from Province to Province ar 
8,000 
(largely in the Province of Quebec) are paid 
less than $400 a year. 


all Canadian men teachers receive less for their 


well-known.* = Over women teachers 


More than one-third of 


services than the minimum annual wage of an 
unskilled factory worker. 60% of all 
teachers receive less than $900 per annum. Onl) 
20% of 


()ver 


Canadian teachers enjoy a_ salar) 
equivalent to the national scale which prevails 


in Britain. The most backward educational con 


ditions are generally found in those country dis 


tricts where the unit of educational administra 
tion is small. Where, as in Alberta, steps have 
been taken to constitute unions of rural schoo! 
districts and so establish larger administrative 
units, the burden of taxation has been equal 
ized, higher education has been extended, and 
teachers have been given more security and 
better salaries. The movement towards larger 
units of administration is one of the most hoy. 
ful ways of educational reform in Canada to 
day. The Sirois Report rejected the idea oi 
Dominion grants for education, as liable to ru 
counter to Provincial educational autonon 
but some way will have to be found of setting 
¥Se¢ 


ood Tor Thought, March 1941. 
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ional standards in Canadian education, if 

as the means of strengthening the national 
sciousness and more effectively cultivating 
il and enlightened citizenship. 


Unemployment. 
employment in Canada during the decade 
ceding the outbreak of War will not easily 


The suffering caused by 
> » 


forgotten, even during the boom years of 
still fresh in 
1932 and 1937 
11% to 15% of the population was on relief 


ir production. It is most 


memories that between from 
luring the Winter months, and from 6% to 
In April 


1933, 14.9% of the population was on relief, 


1 


10% during the Summer months. 


as late as March 1937, the figure was 
still over 10%. From 1931 to 1937 the total 
relief bill amounted to $813-millions. Canada 
suffered during this time not merely the direct 
loss of all this unemployed labour, but the in- 
direct loss represented by deteriorating 
physique, skill and morale among those on 
relief. The standard of relief given even in the 
lower than the 


largest cities was very much 


minimum necessary to maintain health. For 
instance, Montreal provided relief at a standard 
little more than half the minimum required 
for maintaining health (i.e. as calculated by 
leading social agencies). Under these condi- 
tions a prolonged period of economic depres- 
sion and unemployment leaves lasting after- 
effects in the community. 


Dr. Grauer, as a result of the undermining 


Thus, according 


physique and destruction of morale, ‘‘the State 
must later pay the permanent costs of unem- 
ployability, illness, crime and immorality. It 
does so under such headings as poor relief, 
mother’s allowances, hospitalization, cost of 
tuberculosis and mental illness, penal costs, and 
so forth”, But the reverse of this side of the 
picture is also true: experience has shown that 
whatever money is spent on social services, 
such as education, health, old age pensions, 
safety in factories, workmen’s compensation 
nd so forth, brings an indirect advantage of 
lessening the volume of unemployment. In 
hort, unemployment is not merely the result 

bad industrial organization and trade policy ; 


s “the outward and visible sign” of a number 


of social evils, each of which contributes to its 
aggravation. 

the 
variety of remedies tried during the depression 


Realization of this fact is shown in 

unfortunately with little success. To quote 
the Sirois Report again,* “While in the later 
years of did 


attempt to encourage remedial action along 


the depression, the Dominion 
various lines, such as re-training of unemployed, 
youth training, assistance to the Provinces and 
municipalities for public works and housing, 
cheap credit for home improvement and private 
construction in housing, and reduction of taxa- 
tion on capital improvement of industry, it can- 
not be said that these policies effectively allevi- 
ated the burden of relief. Much less can it be 
said that they cured unemployment. The prin- 
cipal difficulty has been that co-operation 
between the Dominion and other Governments 
was often absent, and frequently the Dominion 
and the Provinces worked at cross purposes”’. 
of the 
Report recommendations, which are calculated 


Here we touch upon the heart Sirois 
to increase the powers of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, especially in finance, and to lessen the 
drawbacks of divided responsibility in face of 
the social pr‘ yblem. 


the War 


positive reform has passed into law — 


Since began, one outstanding 


the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Unemployment 
insurance, however, 1s not a remedy for 
unemployment, but a means of alleviating its 
worst 


effects. Introduced during war-time, 


industrial and 


employment is high, unemployment insurance 


when an boom is under 


way 
helps the Government to build up out of the 
contributions of employers and employed a 
large fund, which can be used to pay out relief 
in the bad years that are expected to follow 
after the conclusion of 


peace. Hlowever, un- 


employment insurance needs to be supplemented 


by an adequate old age pension system, and by 


a system of national health insurance — the 
three together making up what is termed “social 
insurance’. This social insurance in its turn 
needs to be buttressed by reform in housing, 
health, education and legislation protecting the 
welfare of labour. Beyond these again, lies the 


*Book 11, Recommendations, p. 22 
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’ 


necessity for “planning” in industry, commerce 


and agriculture. In short, the social security 
referred to by Mr. Bevin in his speech of No- 
1940, is not a 


through the passing of a few laws, but involves 


vember, condition realizable 
a gradual and complete overhaul of the whole 


social mechanism. 


Vision of a ‘New Order’. 
of the Sirois Report for the ordinary citizen 


The importance 


does not turn on the issues to which most pub- 
licity has been given in the press and in political 
controversy. From this one might suppose that 
the Sirois Report was an affair of finance, and 
of machinery to adjust debts and taxes as be- 
tween the Dominion and the Provinces. Under- 
lying this superficial aspect, however, is the 
fundamental question whether the political 
machinery of Canada, both national and _ pro- 
vincial, should be so readjusted as to make it 
possible for national standards in the social 
services to be established, and the necessary re- 
forms carried out to bring Canada into line 
Certain 
British 


with other progressive democracies. 


of the Provinces of Canada, such as 


Columbia, are in advance of the average in 


respect of their social legislation, and provision 


for public welfare. The inequalities of social 


service legislation as between Province and 


Province have served as an excuse for Oppos- 


ing any increased centralization of poli 
machinery in the Dominion, which might b 
about a levelling of standards in the s 
services. Only the setting of national wel 
above Provincial interests, and the taking of 
long rather than a short view of the problem 
involved, can give Canada the New © 
which her people seek. 

As to whether this New Order is urgent 
not — as to whether we should be thinking oj 
it now, or postponing its consideration until 
after the War — let us listen to the words of 
Mr. Wendell Willkie when he spoke at Toronto 
on March 24th, 1941. “We must try now t 
shape in our minds the kind of world we want 
\Ve must not await the War’s end to make thes 
purposes clear. For then some men will fee! 
the gloat of victory and others the bitterness 
of defeat. Demagogues will capitalize th 
passions of the people and the greedy grasping 
of some will teach only an immediate material 
advantage, and the patriots among us all will 
again shout the shibboleths of nationalism and 
isolation. We must have the imagination t 
that 


cataclysms as we are experiencing to-day great 


bear and the vision to see from sucl 


ventures are possible”. Truly, the imaginatior 


and the vision have much material to work 


upon in Canada. 





ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


Dalhousie Institute of Public Affairs. 
\mong the many and varied activities of the 
Dalhousie Institute, which exists to train uni- 
versity graduates and others in Public Adminis- 
tration, are several 
When 
(as is stated in its Fourth Annual Report for 
1939-40) 
ment in Ottawa, and undertook the investig: 
both 


important 


research. war broke out the Institute 


offered its services to the Govern- 


tion of several important problems, 


national and regional. Among these was a 


study of the impact of the War on social and 


economic conditions in the Maritime Provinces, 


pieces of 


including both general conditions and the par 


ticular conditions of the Maritime lumber 
industry. Other research projects of the Inst 
tute deal with ‘Canadian Boards at Work’, 1. 
Government regulation of business and_ social 
Nova Scotia’ 


and ‘The Redistribution of Functions betwee 


welfare, ‘Provincial Finance in 


Province and Municipalities’. In addition to 


this research, the Institute has continued 


train students in such a way as to provide tli 
“with the general scientific background neces 
sary for successful work in a Government |» 


partment”. The honours course at Dalhou 
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made up mainly of classes and seminars in 

social sciences, with special emphasis on 

functional and administrative aspects. The 
stitute has continued to publish its quarterly 
irnal, Public Affairs, which is one of the 
st informed and most enterprising publica- 
ns dealing with economic, social and political 
iestions of the day, in the Dominion. 


Pan-American School Broadcasting. 
ist winter, for the first time, the well-known 
vadeasts to schools provided by the Columbia 

l;roadcasting System under the title, ‘American 
School of the Air’, were extended in scope, so 
as to be heard in all parts of North and South 
\merica. Two of the courses, those on lolk 
Music and on Children’s Books, were brought 
» Canada and heard over the CBC network, 
every Tuesday and Thursday: they roused a 
vood deal of interest, especially in the Prairie 
rovinces. Recently CBS held a conference 
New York, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives from Canada and from Latin 
\merica, to consider ways and means of de- 
cloping still further this ‘School of the Air of 
he Americas’, which is backed, not only by 
the Pan American Union, but also by the U.S. 
National Defense Council. Mr. Sterling lisher, 
the Education Director of CBS, and his col- 
leagues, have manifested a keen desire to secure 
he co-operation of Canada, and have promised 
that next season a number of the: broadcasts 
cluded in the courses shall be on Canadian 
subjects, chosen by Canadian educators, and 
originated from the CBC studios. These pro- 
rammes would be heard not only from coast 
in Canada and the U.S.A., but all 


ross a special Latin-American network, and 


coast 


the American short-wave transmission. 
‘anada thus has an opportunity (at present 
nied through the refusal of our Dominion 
overnment to erect and open its own short- 
ive transmitter) to make her voice heard from 
| to end of the Hemisphere. One such School 
ogramme — of French-Canadian folk music 
was originated recently from Montreal, and 
is widely appreciated South of the Border. 
invitation has also been sent to Mr. Fisher 


the CBC to come to Canada and hold, dur- 


ing May, a series of demonstrations of the 
School of the Air to teachers in several cities, 
such as Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. In- 
terested teachers and educators should com- 
municate with the Supervisor of Talks, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, 55 York Street, 
Toronto. 


“Education for Action.””. The Director of 
the C.A.A.E., Mr. E. A. Corbett, has been 
touring the West during March. In an address 
to the Canadian Club of Calgary on March 6, 
on the subject of ‘Education for Action’, he 
declared that everywhere people are asking: 
“What kind of a world do we hope for when 
this War is over?” The immediate answer is 
that “unless we beat Hitler, we shall not need 
to do any thinking at all — it will all be done 
for us’. Yet the question remained to be 
had that the 
answer must be ‘social security’ — the enshrine- 


answered. Ernest Bevin said 
ment of power in the people, the disappearance 
of privilege. Others had said that inequality 
of wealth, opportunity and education must dis- 
appear. Some means would have to be found 
to transform the energy of the competitive 
system to ‘a passion for social justice’. But 
none of these things, Dr. Corbett continued, 
could be brought about without long planning 
over a period of years by skilled intelligence. 
“We must begin now,” he said, “to educate our 
people for citizenship in a world of freedom’. 
The recent conference on the Sirois Report 
had failed *‘mainly because of the ignorance and 
Yet the 
Report had been the product of the best minds 


indifference of the Canadian people”. 


in the country. It was the only thing that could 
be considered as ‘a blueprint for a new order’ 
in Canada. The aim of the dictators was to 


conquer the world with half-blinded fanatics. 


W.E.A. in Winnipeg. At its annual meet- 
the Workers’ Educational 
Association reviewed a successful year’s activ- 


ing on March 12, 


ity. Most successful classes during the past year 


economics and Canadian history. Most poorly 
attended classes—public speaking. Most inter- 
esting request—for a biographical study of eco- 


nomics, in which all the great economists would 
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be studied against their historical background, 
and their theories evaluated in terms of the needs 
of today. Most frequently reiterated complaint— 
that working men, especially the younger ones, 
show too little interest in educational activities. 
One important branch of adult education which 
the Association is neglecting study group 
work. The W.E.A. has a great many of its 
most enthusiastic 


affliated 


supporters in the unions 
Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees. Not only do these people 


with the Canadian 
attend the W.E.A. classes, which last for only 
15 weeks. They have an excellent library, and 
five nights of every week their headquarters 
are used for study groups on topics which range 
from current events and public speaking to 
Marxism and trade union history. The mem- 
bers of these groups take turns in preparing 
papers and leading discussions on topics which 
the group as a whole chooses. Another group 
Needle 
taken the first 
steps in adult education work along slightly 


of union those affiliated with the 


Trades Council have also 


different lines. Many of their members are 


foreign-born, have difficulty with their English. 
They have therefore set aside sufficient money 
to hire an expert teacher for Better English 


classes every Sunday afternoon (Overtime 


makes any other time impossible). There are 
also Sunday evening lectures by prominent 


labour leaders on different phases of trade 


unionism. 


Hardly Worth a Paragraph? 


brief 


Here are a 

Rev. A. 
d’Echambault has been elected President of the 
Manitoba Association for Adult 


and useful jottings. 
Kducation at 
a recent meeting in Winnipeg. W. H. Darra- 
The 


Community Welfare Council of Ontario has 


cott has been elected Secretary. 


urged the Minister of Education to make pro- 
vision for the teaching of the English language 
Ata 


meeting of the Council reference was made to 


to adult new Canadians of foreign birth. 


the case of one family where the father and 


mother were unable to converse with their 


children, because the former could speak only 
their native tongue, while the latter had been 
taught and The 


were using English. 


Ottawa Journal (March 4th) has criticized the 
figures for infant mortality in Ottawa which 
we quoted in ‘How Healthy is Canada?’ (Food 
for Thought, June 1940, now reprinted in 
pamphlet form). There appears to be some 
discrepancy on this point between the figures 
of the Ottawa Department of Health and those 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. We used 
the latter... . Dr. Harry Low, until recently 
Superintendent of Education in Manitoba, has 
Manitoba School Journal 
a whole page of suggestions for 
teachers as to the 


written in the 
(March) 
Deserve 


use of Do You 


Democracy?, a pamphlet issued in our 
‘Democracy and Citizenship’ series (10 cents), 
Manitoba has distributed 9000 copies of this 
pamphlet to all children in the top grades of its 
High Schools. The Adult Edu- 
cation Service, Lennoxville, Quebec, has issued 
a small booklet, Tie How of Radio Forums, 
which has proved invaluable to those forming 
listening groups to follow the CBC’s Farm 
Problems series, and other radio discussions, 
... The CAAE holds its Annual Conference 
this year at Winnipeg, May 28-30; subject, 
‘Adult Education in a Changing World’, Dur- 
ing the Conference the well-known U.S. edu- 


Rural 


cator, Lyman Bryson, is to come up and con- 


duct from Winnipeg one of his Peoples’ Forum 
discussions on 


‘Canadian-American Relations’. 
It will be broadcast over the CBC and CBS 
networks, and will be worth hearing. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Back numbers dealing with the following 
subjects are still available:— 


THIS FREEDOM (Civil Liberties) 
WHY GERMANY IS LIKE THAT 
MIND UNDER FIRE (Propaganda) 
HOW HEALTHY IS CANADA? 
CANADA’S WAR EFFORT 
YOUTH, WAR AND IDEALISM 
DO YOU DESERVE DEMOCRACY? 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, 
MY PRETTY FILM? 
FEDERAL UNION—PANACEA OR 
DELUSION? 
LEARNING—AND WHAT NEXT? 
A FAIR CHANCE FOR EVERY 
CHILD—WHY NOT? 


Copies obtainable from 198 College St., 
Toronto. Price 10 cents each. 
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